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de Henri IV, sentiments qui avaient passe & son petit-fils. De
rigueurs, il n'en fut un moment question que pour cu rejeter
aussitot Tid6e.
We have good reason to doubt if it was necessary to deceive the
Fuhrer about the results of his Jewish policy. His passions, his
zeal were less superficial than those of Louis XIV. lie had probably
very little hesitation at inflicting on Germany great losses in skill
and devotion, as well as increasing the fears, resentments and
resources of the nations he was determined to attack. If sincerity
and freedom from the simplest forms of egoism arc adequate
moral equipment for the ruler, Louis XIV and Hitler had them.
Had they been worse men, in the sense of being mere exploiters of
power, they might have been more formidable. By leaving Hugue-
nots and Jews alone they might have encouraged illusions and won
admiration, even trust, among their neighbours. But the lesson is
not that a tyrant will always give the show away, be a victim to his
zeal, his folly, his hates* It is rather that a ruler may commit
infamies with the general approval of his subjects (as Louis XIV
certainly and Hitler in all probability had), once the principle of
raison d*6tat is accepted and the healthy fear of unlimited authority
has been conjured away by the successful encouragement of human
credulity and passivity.
No one looking at the world we live in can doubt that the theme
of this book is, or should be, on the agenda of every modern society.
The technical developments that strengthen authority also make its
extension necessary. It is mere cynical resignation in the manner of
Alain to deny this. M. de Jouvenel is anything but resigned,
though he neglects the pressure of modern economic and tech-
nological necessities, or apparent necessities on the old political
order, even in countries like England and Switzerland, which have
escaped the worst effects of absolutist centralization. (M. de
Jouvenel's optimism about the rights of the individual against the
administration in England would startle Dr. C, K. Allen.)
As power has become more and more formidable, till it now
threatens to involve in doubt the mere existence of the human race,
the dangers of submission, under any guise, to a power not bound
either by institutions or by the spirit of society to render any
account of its intentions or performance, need hardly be stressed,
Or one would say so, did not every day show that in the spirit of